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THE Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 
for January to April (80 pages) con- 
siders Gypsydom from the standpoints of 
literary history and criticism, sociology, folk- 
lore, philology, medicine and personal 
portraiture. , 

Leading these half-dozen articles is 
Angus M. Frazer's close study of Prosper 
Mérimée’s relations with Spanish and other 
Gypsies, not only while gathering by per- 
sonal experience his materials for Carmen, 
but before and after its publication, which 
had been preceded by three romances con- 
taining Romany characters. Part of his 
linguistic collections and studies survive, 
also many of his letters on the subject, but 
much of his manuscript was lost by fire 
during the Commune. Mr. Frazer empha- 
sizes Mérimée’s debt to Borrow. 

An American student, Rena M. Cotten, 
contributes an account of the various forms 
taken by the separation of the sexes among 
the world’s Coppersmith Gypsies. Her con- 
clusion is that this social custom is 
weakening, together with much else which 
distinguishes the Gypsy race from the rest 
of mankind. (The distinction still extends, 
however, into the next world; for in the 
continued series of folktales which follows, 
the narrator asserts that ‘Even if we are 
afraid of spirits, you know well that the 
dead who are not of our race cannot 
intimidate us.) 

Of the English and French Gypsy herbal 
cures for human beings and domestic 
animals reported by Juliette de Bairacli Levy 
many are known to English country-people 
also, Which race has learned from which? 
Pen-portraits of remarkable Gypsies known 
by Charles F. Payne make a fascinating 
gallery. The long vocabulary of Romany 
words compiled by Borrow and annotated 
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by E. O. Winstedt is brought to a conclusion. 
Especially noteworthy among the reviews is 
an important critical appreciation by 
C.-H. Tillhagen of Von Sydow’s Selected 
Papers on Folklore, published at Copen- 
hagen in 1948. 

The ‘ Notes and Queries’ which form the 
concluding section are full of interest, and 
the numerous photographic plates as 
brilliant as usual. 


"THE seventieth number of the Transactions 

of the Monumental Brass Society con- 
tains, amongst much interesting matter, 
important contributions on those brasses in 
East Anglia which commemorate priests by 
depicting the Chalice and Host, on the 
famous rose brass once at St. Albans, and 
on the two Derbyshire brasses representing 
members of the Foliambe family standing 
on the strange calopus aultrement dit chat- 
loup which was their cognisance. 

If he is a happy man whose pleasant 
pastime is also a work of piety, then are the 
members of this Society doubly fortunate. 
As these Transactions show, they not only 
take pleasure in the enumeration and 
description of the memorials of men of 
old time; they also care lovingly for those 
memorials, retrieve them when they have 
gone astray, and even clean and repair them 
when (as in the bomb-damaged church at 
Hawkhurst) they have come to harm. Bv 
long familiarity the pious phraseology of 
their beloved brasses becomes second nature 
with them; and when, as in these pages, one 
of them writes of a dead comrade he ends, 
as the brazen inscriptions end, with cujus 
anime propicietur Deus. 


E University of Durham has a Journal 

well worthy of itself. Four years ago 
(at cxcii. 243) we paid our delighted tribute 
to Gordon Bottomley’s play, ‘ Crookback’s 
Crown,’ which appeared in two issues of 
the Journal. Now we must direct philo- 
sophical readers to the issue of March, 1951, 
where they will find a lecture on Bishon 
Butler that Gladstone and Matthew Arnold 
would have been glad to listen to. Our own 
valued correspondent, Mr. J. C. Maxwell, 
writes on Donne and the ‘New Philosophy’; 
J. T. Boulton prints and discusses a long 
and hitherto unpublished letter from Paine 
to Burke on the state of affairs in France 
in 1790. One has the uncomfortable feeling 
that Burke did not give this dispassionate 
letter the consideration it deserves. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





MORE LIGHT ON SUSANNA, LADY 
BELLASYSE 


WHEN, in 1944, I first became interested 

in Susanna, Lady Bellasyse, her 
second husband, James Fortrey, and the 
letters addressed to her by Queen Mary of 
Modena as Duchess of York,’ I knew 
nothing of the subsequent history of the 
correspondence beyond the fact that the 
letters had at one time belonged to Joseph 
Hunter (1783-1861). Even in 1948, when I 
succeeded in tracing the catalogue of 
Hunter's sale at Sotheby’s in 1862,” the pre- 
vious descent of Mary’s letters and the 
related Bellasyse-Fortrey documents re- 
mained undisclosed. But in 1949 I lighted 
upon a manuscript in the Bodleian Library 
which revealed the whole story and proved 
my original surmise that they had passed 
after the death of Lady Bellasyse to the 
descendants of her sister, Anne, Lady Wode- 
house, to be erroneous. 

The manuscript in question (No. 23494, 
MS. Pigott d. 10) consists of i+38 leaves 
of paper, a good proportion of them con- 
tained between the covers of an exercise- 
book. It bears the somewhat misleading 
title of ‘Copies of the original Letters from 
James 24 when Duke of York to Lady 
Bellasyse his favorite—in the collection of 
family documents of Henry Green [sic] 
Esqr Whose Letter on the Subject & that 
of his sister in law Mrs Edw Thomas—the 
celebrated Poetess is affixed to them within 
—1843.’ 

The transcriber of most of the letters was 
the authoress Miss Harriett Pigott (1775- 
1846), who left all her manuscripts and 
writings of every kind to the Bodleian, which 
they reached in 1847. It appears that in 
1843 Miss Pigott was engaged upon a piece 
of work for which she believed that the 
Bellasyse letters (of the existence of which 
she had somehow heard) would be of service. 
She accordingly wrote, probably asking for 
permission to copy them, what its recipient, 
the then owner of the papers, Mr. Henry 


*See Notes and Queries, Vol. 188, No. 5, p.90. 
? Ibid., Vol. 193, No. 14, p.292. 


Greene, of Rolleston Hall, Leicestershire, 
described in his cordial reply, dated 10 April, 
1843,° in which he offered to bring the letters 
to London for Miss Pigott’s inspection, as 
a ‘kind and animated letter.’ Henry Greene 
(1794-1861) was the elder son of the Rey, 
Edward Thomas (1760-1836), vicar of 
Billesdon, Leicestershire, by his wife, 
Katharine (1765-1843), only daughter of the 
Rev. Henry Greene (1727-1797), of Rolleston 
Hall. On the death without issue of his 
uncle, Henry Greene (1761-1801), young 
Henry Thomas succeeded to Rolleston, and 
in 1815, on coming of age, he assumed the 
surname of Greene. His great-grandfather, 
Richard Greene, of Rolleston (1704-1781), 
had married Catharine (1702-1778), daughter 
of William Fortrey, elder brother of James 
Fortrey, the husband of Lady Bellasyse, 
It is clear that Mary’s letters and other 
intimate papers belonging to Lady Bella- 
syse passed (presumably after her death, 
since the last letter in the Pigott collection 
is dated 1711/12) into the keeping of James 
Fortrey and from him into the possession 
of his brother’s family. This Fortrey-Greene 
connection is explained in a sprightly letter 
from Mrs. Edward Thomas (Henry Greene's 
younger brother had retained his original 
name) to Miss Pigott written on the same 
day as that of her brother-in-law.° She con- 
tinues: ‘ The Letters in our possession and 
which I have carefully read, do not appear 
to contain any political matter—being 
chiefly addressed by the King to Lady B. 
and from her to her son.’ Mrs. Thomas 
concludes that her husband, whom with 
singular temerity she terms ‘ the finest his- 
torical antiquary now living,’ ‘says, he 
fancy’s, that the letters we have could not 
be of much use in the Work you are 
engaged on—relating to a totally different 
period. Mais nous verrons chére amie.’ 
Whether of use or not for her purpose, 
fortunately Miss Pigott chose to copy such 
letters as she was allowed: it may have 
been the interest thus aroused in them which 
unhappily decided Henry Greene to part 
with his collection, which was eventually 


> Pigott MS. d. 10, f. 32. ae 

“The date of Henry Greene’s death (which is 
given in no reference book) has been obtained for 
me from his memorial in the Rolleston aisle 0 
Billesdon church by the kindness of Mr. Ernest 
Morris of Leicester. 

* Pigott MS. d. 10, f. 34. 
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aquired by Hunter.’ Miss Pigott made 
transcripts of all the letters addressed by 
Mary, Duchess of York to Lady Bellasyse, 
for which we must be grateful indeed, 
though they follow no chronological order 
and are jumbled up with letters from other 
correspondents. Moreover, Miss Pigott sup- 
them to have been written by Mary, 
Princess of Orange, and the earliest of all, 
signed ‘Mary, is astonishingly headed, 
‘fom the King or when Duke of York.’ 
This letter wrongly dated by Miss Pigott 
‘Feby 19 1673” is that written from Windsor 
on 19 July, 1675, which I had accepted as 
being the first in the series of the Duchess 
of York’s letters to Lady Bellasyse. But 
the discovery in the full transcript of an 
allusion to ‘the Duchess’ and her doings, 
combined with a reconsideration of the style 
and contents of this letter, inclines me to 
believe that it is in reality from the thirteen- 
year-old Princess Mary of York, who had 
embarked upon her copious correspondence 
with Frances Apsley at a very early age. 
This rectification, together with the revela- 
tion that one letter at any rate from Lady 
Bellasyse to the Duchess of York survived, 
namely a lively answer, dated ‘ May ye 2,” 
to Mary’s letter written from Edinburgh on 
20 April, 1682, are sufficiently interesting. 
The value of the Pigott manuscript, however, 
lies chiefly in two other directions. In the 
first place, it throws further light on the 
relations between James, Duke of York and 
Lady Bellasyse. For it becomes evident that 
at least two of the six letters described in 
Sotheby’s catalogue of June, 1862, as being 
from James Fortrey relating to naval and 
military affairs, were in fact addressed to 
Lady Bellasyse by the Duke when he was 
at sea with the Fleet in 1672 during 
the second Dutch War of Charles II’s reign. 
These two letters are described by Miss 
Pigott (who also believed them to be from 
Fortrey) as being without address, ‘ the Seal 
4 Coronet & cypher same as those letters 
signed Mary.’ The first is dated 3 August* 
and the writer informs his correspondent : 


“Greene was unmarried. His brother, Edward 
Thomas, died in 1843 and the latter’s only son 
i 1859. The family is to-da represented by the 
taps of North Cove Hall, Suffolk, who are 
escended from Katharine Thomas (died 1869), 
sister of Henry Greene and Edward Thomas, who 
_" Thomas Heap, of Cossington, Leicester- 


tt Meo d. 10, f.23-23v. 


"Pigo 
* Thi .22 


Ibid 
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‘. . . I now believe, since the East India 
fleet is gott in that we shall soon go back 
again towards the mouth of the River, and 
if De Ruyter with the Dutch fleet be at 
Sea, may chance to have another brush 
with him, before we come thither, and 
when we come there, I am afraid I shall 
not go up to London, as a good many 
others will do, & I am not likely to have 
the satisfaction of seeing you my dear 
Madam so long as the great Ships con- 
tinue out, which I assure you will be a 
great mortification to me, believing you 
to be back in London by this, & I hope 
you will do me so much right as to believe 
it, as also that nothing but the Obligation 
I have to stay on Shipboard could keepe 
me from going up to towne. ... I am 
sure it will be my want of power but 
not of Will, to do anything which might 
satisfy you, that I love you above all 
things in this world, for dear Madam 
I do it, & you will see it, & the power 
you have over me more & more every day 
—therefore lett nothing alter your kind- 
ness to me, think of me sometimes, & 
never doubt of my being as much as you 
can desire most passionately yours S.’ 


The second letter is dated 6 August,’ and 
bore the same seal, having again neither 
address nor signature. It tells of the move- 
ments of the English and Dutch Fleets, 
discusses the state of the correspondence 
between the Duke and Lady Bellasyse, and 
concludes : 


‘You know how passionately I love you, 

& that I will do anything that is in my 

power to confirme you more & more in 

the belief which I am sure you have of 
my being your most passionate Obedient 

Servant S.’ (The S is inverted.) 

Secondly, and even more important than 
these specimens of James’s love-letters, is 
the evidence which the Pigott manuscript 
affords of the attitude of Lady Bellasyse 
towards William and Mary prior to and 
during the Revolution of 1688. The evidence 
does not seem to be strong enough to 
justify the accusation brought against her 
by Agnes Strickland (in any case some of 
the grounds for the charge were unsound) 
of being a ‘spy in the bedchamber’ of 
Mary Beatrice.*° But an undated letter, 
transcribed by Miss Pigott, from Mary of 

* Ibid., f. 22v. 


** Lives of the Queens of England, Vol. V (Bohn’s 
Historical Library, 1864-5), pp. 486-7. 
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Orange, signed ‘ Marie,"’ to her girlhood’s 
friend, Lady Bellasyse, proposes a corre- 
spondence between them, declaring that she 
will ‘take it for a great Obligation that 
you will write to me.’ The would-be pro- 
moter of this correspondence, ‘ Mr. Russell,’ 
who ‘has said so much to me of you,’ 
was Edward Russell (1652-1727, created 
Earl of Orford in 1697), a prominent agent 
in the cause of the Prince of Orange and 
a leading spirit in the Revolution. That 
Lady Bellasyse was on intimate terms with 
Russell is plain from the fragment of a 
furious letter—her temper was obviously 
difficult—written to him on 27 April, 1687,’ 
in which she speaks of ‘living these two 
years as you know we have done.’ Letters 
from her to Russell and an agreement 
signed by him in 1691 regarding money 
assigned to her from two estates, are men- 
tioned in Sotheby’s catalogue; and in her 
long letters to King James of 20 December, 
1686** she mentions her ‘ acquaintance and 
friendship with Mr. Russell, which has been 
these four years.’ She adds: ‘I have never 
made a secret of it for he has appeared 
in all my business, which I did not under- 
stand, and knew not which way to go about 
myself, and you finding no fault with it till 
now, I had no reason to think it would 
do me any prejudice with you.’ 

For all this, however, and strong though 
her leanings towards the Prince and Princess 
of Orange may have been, Lady Bellasyse 
was too wary to enter into a correspondence, 
innocuous or otherwise, with the latter. In 
the highly important unsigned letter (also 
transcribed by Miss Pigott) from her to the 
Princess, dated from St. James’s on 
28 December, 1688,’* in which she openly 
proclaims her sympathy with the new 
régime, she excuses herself for not having 
written ‘according to the liberty you gave 
me.’ The reasons offered are diffidence and 
also the fact that: 

‘if some people had ever discovered that 

I had the honour of holding a corre- 

spondence with your HS. they wd soon 

have put me out of the way of doing 

those small services which the station I 

was in made me capable of. I hope very 

speedily I shall have an opportunity of 
throwing myself at your feet and that you 


"Pigott MS. d. 10, f. 18. 

'? Tbid., f. 24v. 

'* Sotheby’s Catalogue, 19 June, 1862. p. 57. 
Pigott MS. d. 10, ff. 13, 19, and 19v. 
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will be fully perswaded I have never been 
negligent to the utmost of my power ip 
showing the zeal I have ever retained for 
your Hs., it has been no small grief & 
mortification to me that I shd have soe 
near relations as a husband and a son 
that has no way contributed in this 
glorious action, it being the mens part to 
make associations & fight for the Prince 

& your Hs. whilst we women could only 

talke for you.’ 

Later, Lady Bellasyse refers to the ‘ glory 
of this revolution.’ 

Lady Bellasyse’s sentiments being thus 
unquestionably established, it is clear that 
the letter which Sotheby so puzzlingly 
described—contrary to all the evidence—as 
addressed by her to Mary Beatrice express. 
ing the satisfaction which she felt at 
attending the Queen’s coronation, was really 
addressed to Mary II and therefore belongs 
to 1689. A corner of the veil which | 
formerly believed to have descended upon 
Lady Bellasyse in 1688 is thus lifted, and 
it is raised a little further still by her 
assignee’s receipt for £300 ‘as of his Mats 
free gift and royall bounty,’ dated 5 June, 
1691, which I find is entered in the * Receipt 
book for payments made by William 
Jephson, esq, out of the  secret-service 
money of William III from 20 April 1689 
until the death of the former in June, 1691.” 
This payment may have been made in recog- 
nition of ‘those small services’ rendered 
by Lady Bellasyse to the Orange cause 
during the reign of James II, or possibly as 
a slight compensation for the loss of salary 
entailed by her quitting her court post. 

The real breach between Lady Bellasyse 
and James Fortrey, which was probably 
foreshadowed by the quarrel between them 
alluded to in the Duchess of York’s letter 
of 20 December, 1679, would appear to 
have occurred about 1682, when Russell 
became Lady Bellasyse’s business adviser. 
But it was clearly confirmed and widened 
by the separation of residences consequent 
upon their opposing views of the Revolv- 
tion—Fortrey no longer needed to live in 
London and probably wanted to leave it- 
as to which in 1945 I could only conjecture. 
The bitter feelings which Lady Bellasyse 
entertained against her husband and Henry 
Bellasyse, the only child of her first 
marriage, which emerge in the letter of 28 
on Bodicien Library, Rawlinson MS. A., 306, 
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December, 1688, were doubtless fully 
reciprocated by the staunchly loyal Fortrey, 

pared as he was to sacrifice everything 
for his master James II, even if his wife’s 
disaffected attitude before the Revolution 
was unknown to him. A partial explanation 
of this attitude may very likely lie in Lady 
Bellasyse’s strong Anglican convictions. It 
is in connection with her religious practices 
that we obtain our most intimate glimpse 
of her in her latter years. 

In 1948 Mr. E. S. de Beer brought to my 
notice the existence of three little books 
which were once the property of Lady Bella- 
syse and which had been acquired by him. 
These are two copies of Select Psalms and 
Hymns for the Use of the Parish-Church 
and Tabernacle of St. James's Westminster 
(1697) and A Manual for the Sick, being 
the second part of Lancelot Andrewes’s 
Manual of Private Devotions (possibly the 
edition of 1682). Mr. de Beer has presented 
one copy of the Psalms and Hymns 
(3091.a.13) and the Manual (1482.a.43) to 
the British Museum, and has retained the 
other copy of the Psalms and Hymns. By 
his kindness,"* I have been allowed to 
examine the last-named, as well as the 
volumes belonging to the Museum, and to 
publish an account of them. 

Unlike the correspondence, these books 
were handed down through the descendants 
of Lady Wodehouse. All three contain a 
bookplate inscribed ‘Wodehouse Kimberly 
1838,’ that in the British Museum copy being 
superimposed upon one _ inscribed ‘Sir 
Armine Wodehouse Bar.’*’ Lady Bellasyse’s 
own name is written in the beginning of all 
three volumes, which also contain a number 
of private prayers in her hand. The two 
copies of the Psalms and Hymns and the 
Manual all have black leather tooled bind- 
ings. Mr. de Beer’s copy of the Psalms and 
Hymns (6 in. x 34 in.) has twenty-three pages 
of prayers of a general character at the 
beginning; the British Museum copy 
(S$in. x 33 in.), which is considerably fatter, 
has thirty pages of prayers, also of a general 
nature, at the beginning. The Manual 
(Stin. x 23 in.) contains forty-three pages of 
prayers at the beginning. These prayers are 
of a much more intimate description and 
breathe a spirit of genuine devotion and 
sincere repentance. There are also some 


“Tam also much indebted to Mr. de Beer for 
some helpful suggestions in writing this paper. 
Fifth baronet (1714-1771). 
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prayers and ‘ Reflexions Morales’ at the end. 

Unfortunately, little in the way of auto- 
biographical matter can be gleaned from 
these books of Lady Bellasyse. The Manual 
contains a prayer for her husband and her 
son (f.41), and Mr. de Beer’s Psalms and 
Hymns one for ‘ the kinge & queene’ (f. 6): 
these words have been partially erased and 
over them is written ‘My H:M.M.’ (my 
Honoured Master and Mistress?). The only 
possible King and Queen at that date would 
have been James II and Mary of Modena, 
so this prayer may indicate some regrets 
on the part of Lady Bellasyse which, on 
second thoughts, she preferred tc disguise 
from prying eyes. The Manual contains 
some cryptic epitaphs and a few lines of 
verse, probably of a political nature. At 
the end there are two dates: ‘July ye 19 
1684” (f.1) and ‘Kensington Decr the i 
1700’ (f. 14). An amusing note from Lady 
Bellasyse in the Pigott MS. is headed Ken- 
sington 1711,'* so it would seem that she 
was living there in her last years. 

The Rate-Books of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields (Parish of St. James Book of Over- 
seers of the Poor)’* show that Lady Bellasyse 
was residing in St. James’s Place, off the 
west side of St. James’s Street, in the years 
1694, 1695 and 1696: the volume for 1697 
is missing. As a parishioner of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly (‘the new church at St. James’s’ 
so much admired by Evelyn in December, 
1684), she would naturally have possessed 
the Select Psalms and Hymns in use there 
and at its dependent Tabernacle. This last, 
known as the ‘Tabernacle nigh Golden 
Square, has an interesting story.*° It was 
originally erected in the winter of 1687-8, 
with a frame of timberwork on a brick 
foundation at the cost of £900, by 
Dr. (afterwards Archbishop) Tenison, who 
immediately opened a free school for boys 
there. In 1692 an adjoining plot of land 
was acquired by Tenison, who in 1700 
executed a deed of settlement whereby the 
Tabernacle and land, together with the sum 
of £500, were conveyed to a body of trustees 
for the endowment of the chapel. Two years 

* Ff, 30-1. 

’*They are housed in the Buckingham Palace 
Road Branch of the Westminster Public Libraries. 

7° See James Paterson, Pietas Londinensis (1714), 
pp. 126-7, and Arthur G. Jackson, The History 
of St. Thomas’s Church, Regent Street, in the City 
of Westminster (London, printed for the Author, 
1881). pp. 9-16. This latter work is now very rare, 


and I am indebted to Mr. A. Barbasio for the 
loan of his copy. 
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later the trustees found that the building 
was ‘so very crazy and badd’ that the only 
possible course was to rebuild it. The new 
‘decent and pretty Chappel,’ constructed of 
brick and considerably enlarged, was opened 
in October, 17027 and again repaired and 
* beautified’ in 1713: this is the building 
which eventually became the present 
St. Thomas’s Church, Regent Street. 

The Select Psalms and Hymns possess an 
intrinsic interest apart from their association. 
Mr. de Beer tells me that books of this 
class appear to be unusual at this date, 
although they may simply have become very 
rare. The title is followed by: ‘ London, 
Printed by J. Heptinstall for the Company 
of Stationers, MDCXCVII.’ The contents 
include various metrical psalms, the names 
of tunes and the music for them, as well as 
the Lord’s Prayer, Te Deum, ‘Come Holy 
Ghost,’ etc. At the end a table of services 
held at St. James’s and the Tabernacle 
throughout the year forms an interesting 
addition to the lists of church services in 
London and Westminster published during 
the closing years of the seventeenth century 
and early years of the eighteenth century. 
Such are the lists contained in the numerous 
editions of the tiny tract licensed in Feb- 
ruary, 1686/7 by the authorities at Lambeth 
entitled Rules for our more Devout 
Behaviour in the time of Divine Service in 
the Church of England; An Account of the 
times. . . . Morning and Evening Prayers 
. . . within the Bills of Mortality (1703, 
reprinted with a different title in Strype’s 
edition of Stow’s Survey, 1720, Book V, 
pp. 19-21);?? and James Paterson’s Pietas 
Londinensis (1714). 

MARGARET R. TOYNBEE. 


21 Some interesting comments on the old and new 
chapels will be found in Two Sermons by Richard 
Burd, D.D., the first morning preacher in the new 
chapel, published in 1702. 

221 am indebted to Mr. de Beer for these two 
references. 


FRANCIS BACON’S “ COUSIN 
SHARPE” 


JN the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge 

there is a letter written by Francis Bacon 
in 1574 at the age of thirteen to his half- 
brother Nicholas Bacon. As this is possibly 
the earliest extant writing of the future 
philosopher and Lord Chancellor it may 
be of interest to give the full text, although 
admittedly the contents are somewhat mun- 
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dane. Spedding certainly did not know of 
this letter, the earliest of Bacon’s letters 
which he quoted being one written from 
Gray’s Inn in his twentieth year.’ By per. 
mission of the Syndics of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum I am allowed to quote here the 
letter from their collection. 

After my harty commendations unto 
you and to my Sisters. Sir sith it is s0 
that you have promised my Cosin Sharpe 
a buck agaynst this Commencement, and 
the time draweth so neere; I have to 
desyre you because he now hath sent for 
it, and he must needes be at great Charges 
if the messanger tary there upon his own 
cost, that you will so use the messanger 
that he be at no cost eyther for lodginge 
or meate and drinke while he is with you, 
Besides this, if you will show my Cosin at 
my request so much Curtesy that he may 
pay the keeper no fees for the same Buck, 
ye shall both pleasure him and me very 
much. Thus desiringe you to doe this 
for me I leave you to the tuition of God. 
At Cambridge the third day of July. 1574. 

Your Lovinge brother 
Francis Bacon 

My brother had written unto you if he 

by reason of sore eyes had not taried at 

London. 

[Endorsed : —] To my very lovinge brother 

mr Nicholas Bacon at Redgrave geeve 

theese. 
The letter is written in a fairly neat “ secre- 
tary” script. 

Who was ‘Cosin Sharpe” and what was 
his relationship (if any) to Francis Bacon? 
The term “ cousin” had a much wider scope 
in those days than now. Of the several 
Sharpes who were members of Cambridge 
University at that time the most likely seems 
to be Nicholas Sharpe, a pensioner of 
Trinity College in 1566 who took the degrees 
of B.A. in 1570-1 and M.A. in 1574 and 
was a Fellow of the College.? The facts 
that he was at the same college as Bacon 
and became M.A. at the very “ commence- 
ment” mentioned in the letter seem signifi- 
cant. Also he was probably about the same 
age as Nicholas Bacon who evidently knew 
Cousin Sharpe. I have been unable to dis- 
cover where Nicholas Sharpe came from. 


1 Spedding, Works of Francis Bacon, Vol. 8 
(Letters and Life, Vol. 1), p. 1. 

2Venn. Book of Matriculations ond Degrees. 
University of Cambridge, 1544-1659, C.U.P., 1913. 
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Perhaps some reader can assist. (A less 
likely “candidate” is Edward Sharpe, a 
sar at Trinity in 1571, B.A. 1575-6 and 
M.A. 1579.) 

The Dictionary of National Biography 
gives particulars for Leonel Sharpe (1559- 
1631) which seem to rule him out, although 
Bacon may well have known him later in 
life when Leonel was chaplain to the Earl 
of Essex. 

The postscript to the letter refers to 
Francis Bacon’s full brother Anthony who, 
like Francis, is known to have been in poor 
health as a youth. Let us hope he recovered 
in time to reach Cambridge for the Com- 
mencement celebrations. If Francis was 
successful in his economical request to 
Nicholas Bacon surely “Cousin Sharpe” 
would invite him and Anthony to the feast 


on the buck! E. R. Woop. 
Leighton House, Cambridge. 


A SHAKESPEAREAN IMAGE IN 
FAUST II 


JN Conversations of Goethe with Ecker- 

mann (Oxenford’s translation, p. 353) 
Goethe acknowledges that he was “ infinitely 
indebted to Shakespeare. . . .” This fact 
is amply demonstrated in Faust I and II, 
where various songs, terms, and characters 
of Shakespearean derivation are incor- 
porated by Goethe. 

One such character, Ariel, appears in 
both Faust I and II. In Faust I Ariel is 
found in Walpurgisnachtstraum, a. title 
which Goethe received from the Shake- 
spearean play, A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(Calvin Thomas edition of Faust I, p. 329), 
and in Faust If Ariel opens the work in 
Anmutige Gegend. Here, in Faust II, Ariel’s 
role is one of a leader of a Chorus of Elves. 
He commands them to eradicate remorse 
from the restless and weary Faust with 
their mysterious rites. The Chorus sings 
four verses to Faust. In the last verse 
appears an image and thought which, in view 
of the frequent usage of Shakespeare by 
Goethe, and the great knowledge and 
admiration borne for the English playwright 
by the German, was probably consciously 
Of unconsciously borrowed from Shake- 
speare’s Tempest. It is curious, if not 
relevant, that Ariel, the commander of the 
Verses that include the following image 
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from the Tempest, is found in the same 
Shakespearean work. 

Wouldst thou win desires unbounded, 

Yonder see the glory burn 

Lightly is thy life surrounded— 

Sleep’s a shell, to break and spurn. 

(Bayard Taylor’s translation.) 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And like this insubstantial Pageant faded 

Leave not a rack behind; we are such stuff 

As dreams are made on; and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep: 

(Tempest, IV, i. 175-180.) 

The similarity of the image of an encom- 
passing ‘sleep’ in the above quotations 
reveals, upon closer inspection, some 
dissimilarity in metaphysical intent. In 
each case life is portrayed as ‘surrounded’ or 
‘rounded’ by a ‘sleep,’ but Goethe seems 
to use the image of Shakespeare for a 
different purpose. 

Shakespeare employs the ‘ insubstantiall 
Pageant’ and the actors who will ‘ dissolve ’ 
to indicate that all is basically unreal. Life 
is a dream, encompassed by a sleep which 
is the originator of the dream. Shakespeare 
may have been delving into the philosophical 
speculation that this is actually only a world 
of ideas, of impressions on the senses with 
only the images of the material world. He 
implies that perpetual change in all things, 
and inevitable loss of identity, comprises 
existence. This idea of the unreal, dream- 
like nature of life is found, if this thought 
is pursued to a picturesque parallel, in the 
phenomena of dreams, which are surrounded 
by a blank sleep. As these dreams are 
bounded by unconsciousness, so are our lives 
bounded. before birth and after death, by 
a vast Unknown. 

This Shakespearean thought, spoken in 
the Tempest by the vexed Prospero, seems 
certainly to have had consolatory springs. 
Prospero intended to transmit comfort from 
the pangs of misfortune and _ possibly 
caution against over-enthusiasm for earthly 
enterprise when he uttered the quotation 
cited. 

The same image, of life confined, is used 
in Faust If in a different tone. Faust’s 
torture of spirit, after his tragic experience 
with Gretchen in Faust I, seems to be linger- 
ing in his heart when Faust II opens. 
Goethe, as a strong advocate of overcoming 
remorse and returning to active, happy life, 
has the Chorus of Elves represent what he 
considered two creat cures for the effects 
of moral hurt. Time and Nature (Taylor, 
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p. 317). The Elves represent the enigmatical 
instruments of Time and Nature that play 
upon the poetical soul of Faust with subtle 
consolations. The troubled Faust is assured 
that his life is but ‘ lightly surrounded ’ with 
a ring of remorse and woe. It is here used 
by Goethe to indicate that, unlike the Shake- 
spearean meaning, the errors and consequent 
heartache that entail and encircle existence 
are, in reality, ‘insubstantial.’ The ‘shell’ 
of ‘sleep,’ presented in Shakespeare as a 
profound demonstration of the eternities of 
silence that surround human life, is used 
by Goethe as the confining mantle of melan- 
choly lassitude that is to be cast off in the 
name of healthy action that is free of 
enervating retrospection. 
MurRRAY ABEND. 


University of Alabama. 


LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE. VIII 


‘THE actor-musician Augustine Phillips 

made his will on the 4th May, 1605, 
and it was proved by his widow nine days 
later. All his goods, chattels, jewellery and 
ready money he divides into the customary 
three parts, leaves the first part to his wife 
Anne whom he appoints his sole executrix, 
the second part to his three elder daughters, 
and to his youngest daughter his newly 
acquired house and land at Mortlake, 
Surrey. The third part is reserved for his 
executrix to perform his other legacies, 
which include a thirty shilling gold piece to 
his fellows William Shakespeare, Henry 
Condell, and his servant Christopher 
Beeston, twenty shillings in gold to five 
other players and the preacher at his funeral, 
his musical instruments, wearing apparel 
and arms to his two apprentices Samuel 
Gilborne and James Sands, and to the hired 
men of the King’s company £5 equally 
divided between them. 

After many other bequests he instructs 
his executrix to pay his loving mother Agnes 
Bennet five pounds yearly during the term 
of her natural life and it is with the identity 
of this lady that the present note is prin- 
cipally concerned 

These “mothers” referred to by the 
players in their wills were self appointed 
or adopted godmothers and bore no blood 
relationship to their “sons.” The musician 


Phillips and the clown Pope had social 
aspirations, and were anxious to make the 
best possible use of the fortunes they had 
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acquired in Shoreditch and on the Bank. 
side to achieve them, and particularly wished 
to emulate their fellow Shakespeare who had 
obtained coat armour in 1599, 

Without troubling the heralds Phillips hag 
adopted the arms of Sir William Phillipp 
who in the right of his wife was Lord Bar. 
dolph, and wore a ring with them engraved 
upon it; Pope tried to appropriate the arms 
of Sir Thomas Pope the Privy Councillor 
and founder of Trinity College, Oxford, 
although neither player could claim the least 
relationship with these gentlemen. 

To further their schemes of social 
advancement both had adopted or had them- 
selves adopted by ladies of worship whom 
they called their mothers. Pope had secured 
Agnes Webb who was a daughter of one 
Lord Mayor of London and wife of another; 
Phillips had himself adopted by Agnes 
Bennet. She was a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Bennet, Mercer, Lord Mayor of London 
1603-4 and married in Oct. 1594 William 
Duncombe, Haberdasher. 

William Duncombe and the poet Edmund 
Waller had a common ancestor, William 
Duncombe of Great Brickhill, Bucks, 
(d. 1576), whose daughter Elizabeth was the 
wife of Robert Waller of Beaconsfield, 
Bucks., and the poet’s great-grandmother. 
Agnes Bennet’s first husband died in 1608 
and in the following year she married 
George Lowe who became Master of the 
Drapers’ Company in 1632 and died six 
years later. If previous notes cxci. 112 and 
cxciv. 30 have been read the relationship 
table over may be of interest. 

The Lowe family held land in Lincoln- 
shire and manors in Herefordshire and 
Wiltshire and in the latter county George 
Lowe the younger was M.P. for Calne at 
various periods and finally became a mem- 
ber of the anti-Parliament of Charles I at 
Oxford in Jan., 1644. 

For this he was fined by the Westminster 
Parliament in Dec., 1645, £750 and in the 
following March £300 but appears to have 
satisfied the Committee of Compounding 
shortly before his death by paying £336 
when his bonds were ordered to be given up. 

He was buried in the Temple on the 27th 
of March, 1649. 

A brother-in-law of Charles Edmonds 
was Henry Martin, the most vicious and 
relentless of the regicides. He was brought 
to trial at the Old Bailey in Oct., 1660 when 
his life was saved by the testimony of his 
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boon companions but spent the remainder 
of his days a prisoner in Chepstow Castle 
dieing there in 1681 aged 78. 

John Gilbert (5. 1659), a grandson of Sir 
John Barnard and Elizabeth née Edmonds, 
inherited, in 1721, Thurgarton Priory, Notts., 
from John Cooper, a grandson of his sister 
Jane and her husband John Cooper of 
Thurgarton, who had died without issue. 

This John Gilbert’s great-grandson, 
Colonel John Gilbert Cooper Gardiner 
(1797-1833), stated that in the muniment 
room at Thurgarton were many papers of 
the Barnards amongst which, as his father 
had assured him, were preserved several of 
Shakespeare’s letters. 

Anges Webb, the clown Pope’s “ mother,” 
had three cousins, John Draper a Middlesex 
brewer and landowner, Clement Draper of 
London, and Elizabeth wife of Henry 
Robinson, all children of Thomas, brother 
of her father Lord Mayor Sir Christopher 
Draper, and in her will, drawn at her home 
at Abbot’s Langley in Jan., 1602, supple- 
mented in June, 1604, and proved during the 
following month, she refers to “ the children 
of Clement Draper” and to “legacies 
given to them by the will of Elizabeth 
Robinson late of St. Dunstans-in-the-East 
unto whom I was executrix.” 

She also refers to “ Thomas and Robert 
children of John Draper” and later to “ my 
cousin Robert second son of John Draper.” 
Thomas, son and heir of John Draper, was 
the Islington brewer whose daughter Sarah 
married Thomas Duncombe of the Inner 
Temple. He, together with William William- 
son, innholder, who had been host of the 
Bread St. “ Mermaid” from 1588 to 1603, 
and two clothworkers, were nominated for 
Alderman of the City of London in Jan., 
1611, when one of the clothworkers, Henry 
Chapman, was elected. H. A. SHIELD. 


BURNS’ “ HOLY WILLIE’S PRAYER ” 
AND BROWNING’S “ SOLILOQUY 
OF THE SPANISH CLOISTER ” 


"THE very considerable similarity between 
Burns’ “Holy Willie’s Prayer” and 
Browning’s “Soliloquy of the Spanish 
Cloister” apparently has gone unnoticed. 
The form of the two poems is the same 
—the dramatic monologue, though Burns’ 
poem is less dramatic. Willie and the 
unnamed Brother of the “Cloister” have 
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much in common. Both are associated with 
religious institutions, and both are hypocrites 
whose “religion” consists merely jn 
observance of outward forms. The keynote 
of both men is envious hatred of better 
men. Both hope to damn the objects of 
their hatred—Willie through prayer, the 
Brother through dogma, tricks, or, if need 
be, Satan himself. Both are lustful. Willie 
admits his transgressions, and the Brother's 
accusation of Brother Laurence’s lustful eye 
for “ brown Dolores” is, we know, merely 
transference of his own guilt. Finally, the 
Brother’s childish machinations against 
Brother Laurence’s flowers and his com- 
ments on the melons irresistibly recall 
Willie’s 

Curse Thou his basket and his store, 

Kail and potatoes. 

It is difficult not to believe that Browning 
was remembering both the situation, tone, 
and details of Burns’ poem when he wrote 


the “Soliloquy.” —J,mes URvIN RUNDLE. 
New Mexico Western College. 


HOUR GLASSES 


N the Antiquaries Journal, July to 
October, 1950, the Right Rev. Abbot 
Horne, F.S.A., has a note which by his 
invitation we reprint here. We regret that 
we have to omit the illustrations of the 
three types: 

The method of measuring time by a sand- 
glass dates from probably before the 
thirteenth century. Engravings of about that 
period show a sand-glass in use, and 
expressions such ‘the running out of the 
sands of time’ to describe man’s life are 
of very early date. It is probably because 
these sand-glasses were so common and 
obvious that no one has written about them 
nor described the various shapes that they 
took. 

The earliest form was made with two 
separate globes which were placed together, 
mouth to mouth, and bound in this position 
by a band of silk threads which formed a 
knob round the juncture. Before the two 
bulbs were tied together a small piece of thin 
sheet brass with a minute hole in it was 
placed between them. This diaphragm 
regulated the flow of the sand as it passed 
from globe to globe. Probably the majority 
of sand-glasses so constructed worked fairly 
well, but a great number gave trouble. The 
binding where the two globes were held in 
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ce worked loose and, the air gettting in 
the sand became damp. This prevented its 
running freely and it often stopped 
altogether until the glass was shaken. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century the first improvement in the sand- 
glass began to appear. The two globes were 
made from one piece of glass and were 
drawn apart from each other while the 
material was soft and hot. The drawing 
apart produced a narrow tapering neck and 
formed a useful check to the sand flow. To 
get the supply of sand into these glasses 
a small hole had been left at the top of 
one of the bulbs. This was tightly corked 
after the sand had been inserted. It was 
hoped that this new invention would be 
a remedy for the difficulties that the old 
hour-glass had suffered from. Unfortunately 
it was soon found that the cork that closed 
the sand bulb worked loose through the 
pressure of the sand pushing it outwards 
and the old trouble of damp getting in began 
again. 

Some time early in the nineteenth century 
the next invention was made, and the hole 
that had been stopped with a cork was 
henceforth closed by the glass-blower. He 
te-heated the edges of the supply hole after 
the sand had been put in and when these 
were drawn together a hermetic seal was 
formed. All modern hour-glasses are closed 
in this manner and the sand runs con- 
tinuously and smoothly. 


ETHELBERT Horne. 


A VIRGILIAN PHRASE IN WORDS- 
WORTH’S IMMORTALITY ODE 


TTENTION should be given to a 
parallelism of phrasing that exists in 
Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode and the 
“Anima Mundi” passage in Aeneid IV. 
Describing the condition of spirits, or souls, 
during their earthly life, Virgil writes: 
Hinc metuunt cupiuntque, dolent, gaudentque, 
Neque auras 
Dispiciunt clausae tenebris et carcere caeco. 
(Aeneid VI, 733-734.) 
Wordsworth in describing the plight of the 
soul on earth writes: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
pon the growing Boy... . 
(Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality, 59-69.) 
The similarity between the two phrases that 
I have italicized is immediately evident, 
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especially when “ clausae tenebris et carcere 
caeco” is translated as the clear case of 
hendiadys that it is: “closed in the shades 
of the dark prison.” 

The Orphic notion of the body as the 
soul’s prison occurs elsewhere in classical 
literature, notably in Plato’s Cratylus and 
Gorgias, but the parallelism with Words- 
worth’s phrasing is nowhere else so close 
as in Virgil. As a matter of fact, nothing 
could be more natural than Wordsworth’s 
recalling of this Virgillian passage with 
which he must have been familiar since 
childhood. By mere association of ideas a 
mind preoccupied with the Neo-Platonic 
theory of pre-existence would be drawn to 
the verses in the Aeneid dealing with like 


ideas. Perry D. WESTBROOK. 


A NOTE ON KEATS AND CAMOENS 


[N her biography of Keats, Amy Lowell 
describes The Eve of St. Agnes as “ one 
of those poems, often among the most 
beautiful, which spring out of reading,” 
and she points out that it contains bits of 
Cary’s Dante, a fragment of Burton, a little 
flash from Shakespeare, and so on. One 
of these “strands of reminiscence” which 
has not, I believe, been noticed, is the 
probable source of one of the most admired 
lines in the poem, where the bleak wintry 
atmosphere of a January night is so 
admirably evoked in the opening stanza. 
I refer to line 3 of stanza I: 
The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen 
grass. 
In the description of the Isle of Venus in 
Book IX of Mickle’s translation of 
Caméens’ Lusiad (1775) appears this line: 
The hare starts trembling from the brushy shade. 
(p. 407.) 


The similarity in diction and in rhythm is 
striking, and I think there is little doubt that 
Keats’s line is an unconscious echo of 
Mickle. The fact that Charles Brown’s list 
of Keats’s books included “ Mickle’s 
Lusiad . . . 18mo.—1 [vol.] (bound)” is 
good evidence that Keats had read the line 
in Mickle’s translation.” 


?Amy Lowell, John Keats, 1929, II, 168. 

See Hyder Rollins, The Keats Circle, 1948, I, 
122. Rollins suggests that Keats’s Lusiad was 
probably the 24° edition, printed in London, 1809. 
The edition that I have used here is the 2nd 4to.: 
The Lusiad; or, The Discovery of India. an epic 
poem. Translated from the original Portuguese of 
Luis de Camdédens. By William Julius Mickle, 
2nd ed., Oxford, 1778. 
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More interesting, perhaps, than the mere 
observation that the one line may have sug- 
gested the other is what happened to 
Mickle’s line as it passed through the 
alembic of Keats’s imagination. By the sub- 
stitution of the verb limp’d for starts, the 
movement of the verse is changed from 
one of quick sudden activity to one that 
barely drags itself across the page and comes 
almost to a dead stop. Also the introduc- 
tion of the word limp’d puts an entirely 
new meaning into the adjective trembling, 
which in Caméens is one of spontaneous 
muscular activity mingled with fear, and in 
Keats describes the hare as shivering from 
the cold. With the alteration away from the 
summery warmth of Caméens’ brushy shade 
to the bleakness of Keats’s frozen grass, 
the transmutation is complete. What 
remains of Caméens’ line is only the initial 
picture of the hare, and the echo of its 
verbal music in Keats’s ear. The rest has 
been moulded by Keats’s own creative 
imagination into a line of striking beauty 
and originality. 

The florid description of the entire Isle 
of Venus passage in Book IX of The Lusiad 
must have appealed strongly to Keats, for 
Mickle’s rendering of the Portuguese 
retains a great deal of the rich sensuousness 
and gorgeous Renaissance colouring of 
Caméens. This isle, which the Lusian heroes 
were allowed to visit on their return voyage 
as a reward for having vanquished the 
Moors, was a romantic place: 


Array’d in all the pride of flowers, 
Of fruits, of fountains, and of fragrant bowers, 


and Keats must have remembered it often 
when his mind was ranging about for the 
lush descriptive vocabulary he used so 
lavishly in J stood Tiptoe upon a Little 
Hill, in Endymion, and in The Eve of 
St. Agnes. Caméens’ description, which 
runs to several hundred lines, overflows with 
such phrases as “swans on _ milk-white 
pinions,” “soft o’er the billows pants the 
amorous sigh,” “the bursting buds of lucid 
green,” etc. Mickle’s use of the “ darkling 
grove” (p.400), and “darkling shades” 
(p. 412), immediately recalls Keats’s “ Dark- 
ling, I listen” in the Ode to the Nightingale; 
“The vermil apples” (p. 400) recalls the 
phrase “vermeil dyed” in The Eve of 
St. Agnes; and Mickle’s “ primrosed banks ” 


Where murmuring o’er the pebbles purls the 
stream 
The silver trouts in playful curvings gleam, 
(p. 401) 
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reminds one of the swarm of minnows jn 
I stood Tiptoe, which “ever nestle | 
Their silver bellies on the pebbly sand” 


(11, 76-77). WILLIs W. Pratt, 
The University of Texas. 


THE REALITY OF WAR IN 
WHITMAN’S “SPECIMEN DAYS” 


iu would, perhaps, be sufficient to consider 

the war memoranda in Walt Whitman's 
Specimen Days for no other reason than 
that it presents a Whitman different from 
the one we find in his poetry—a forerunner 
of later American realism, dealing spiritedly, 
but objectively, with the atrocities of war, 
But it is not so much the relation of the 
war record to Whitman’s other work that 
seems important here, but rather that record 
itself; a record which can be checked by 
military and medical statistics and history; 
a record which is a journalistic achievement. 

Whitman’s account of the hospital patients 
and conditions reflects without distortion 
when held up to the mirror of medical fact. 
No clearer picture of hospital conditions 
and treatment can be derived than that from 
the plain figures of mortalities from bac- 
teriological causes. Of 2,800 cases of blood 
poisoning, 71 ended favourably; less than 
11 in 100 cases of lockjaw got well; trephin- 
ing showed a mortality rate of 61 per cent.’ 
It was a war in which losses due to disease 
were more than double those caused by 
actual fighting.? Thus it is not illogical to 
suppose that Whitman is quoting from 
statistics when he says that “. . . twice as 
many sick as there are wounded” are in 
the hospitals; or when he adds, “ Deaths 
range from seven to ten per cent of those 
under treatment.”* 

Important as Whitman’s representation 
of medical conditions is, it is not of more 
consequence than his descriptions of the 
prison camps. He writes: 

There were often 60 dead bodies to be 

buried in the morning; the daily average 

would be about 40. The regular food was 

a meal of corn, the cob and husk ground 

together. ... A large proportion of the 


'W. W. Keen, “The Contrast between the 
Surgery of the Civil War and that of the Present 
War,” N.Y. Medical Journal, April 24, 1915. 
Reprint. 

2§. Dumas, K. O. Vedel-Petersen, Losses of 
Life Caused by War (Oxford, 1923), pp. 45-46. 

*W. W. Keen, op. cit., passim. 
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men lived in holes in the ground... . 
Some froze to death, others had their 
hands and feet frozen. The rebel guards 
would occasionally, and on the least pre- 
tense, fire into the prison from mere 
demonism and wantoness. All the horrors 
. Starvation, lassitude, filth, vermin, 
despair, swift loss of self-respect, idiocy, 
insanity, and frequent murder were there.* 
An 1867 report in a Southern medical 
journal supports Whitman. The research 
done in 1864 discloses that from February, 
1864, through October, 10,000 Federal 
prisoners died in one prison alone, and at 
Camp Sumpter, in the same year, “from 
ninety to one hundred and thirty each day.”® 
In fact, a later historical account makes 
Whitman’s passage seem an understatement : 
It is said that many of the Northern 
prisoners suffered from stomach troubles, 
which caused them to evacuate their food 
without having assimilated it, and that 
their comrades frequently became so 
ravenously hungry that they went so far 
as to search among their excrements for 
non-digested particles of food to wash 
off and eat.® 
However, it is by comparison with the 
tremendous non-fiction output of memoirs 
and accounts of the Civil War that Whit- 
man’s work shows to its best advantage. 
The terseness of his report, the frankness of 
his expression are the qualities that make 
his work superior. Here is a sample death 
scene written sympathetically and touchingly 
by a nurse. It is followed by Whitman's 
description of all the death scenes, and it 
is a striking comparison: 
I knelt beside him and asked: “ What can 
I do for you, my friend?” He opened 
his eyes, with an effort, and said, “I wish 
you to take that,” pointing to a small 
package which lay beside him, “ keep it 
until you get to Washington, and then, 
if it is not too much trouble, I want you 
to write to my mother and tell her how 
I was wounded, and that I died trusting 
in Jesus.” Then I knew that I was kneel- 
ing beside Willie L. He was almost gone 
—just ready “to lay down the cross and 
take up the crown.” He sighed to me 
‘Poems and Prose (New York, 1945), Van Doren, 
ed., p. $47. 
.'J. Jones, “ Researches upon ‘Spurious Vac- 


cination.’”” Journ. of Med. and Surgery, 1867, 
pp. 14-17 


*S. Dumas, K. O. Vedel-Petersen, op. cit., p. 47. 
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to come nearer, and as I did so, he put 
his hand to his head . . . but his strength 
failed; however, I understood that he 
wished me to cut off a lock to send to 
his mother . . . the happy spirit of Willie 
returned to Him who gave it.’ 

The lady concludes with a bit of appro- 
priate verse. Whitman offers no poetry, but 
says: 

There is no fuss made. Not a bit of senti- 

mentalism or whining have I seen about 

a single deathbed in hospital or on the 

field, but generally impassive indifference. 

All is over, as far as any effort can avail; 

it is useless to expend emotions or labors. 

While there is a prospect they strive hard 

—at least most surgeons do; but death 

certain and evident, they yield the field." 


Only one other comparison need be made. 
It is in the description of the wounded. 
Whitman does not bother with adjectives 
that circumvent the details as does the 
author who writes, “ A poor mutilated rem- 
nant of a man, and a most loathsome sight.” 
Whitman does not spare us. It would be 
contrary to his purpose to use other words 
in place of, “. . ., a young man, was mort- 
ally wounded top of his head, so that the 
brains partially exuded.” That is the true 
horror of war that Whitman wants us to 


know. RoBerT DONALD SPECTOR. 


*S. E. E. Demonds, Nurse and Spy in the 
Union Army (Hartford, 1865), p. 47. 

*Van Doren, ed., op. cit., p. 534. 

°W. H. Reed, Hospital Life in the Army of 
the Potomac (Boston, 1866), p. 26. 

*°Van Doren, ed., op. cit., p. 545. 


HAWTHORNE’S AHAB 


ENTY years ago Mr. E. K. Brown 

destroyed the Lewis Mumford-Newton 
Arvin “legend” about Ethan Brand.’ By 
careful dating, Brown demonstrated that 
Ethan Brand could not be a portrait of 
Herman Melville—and Brown established 
this fact to save the Melville-Hawthorne 
friendship from Mumford’s interpretation, 
which emphasized the supposed portrait as 
the reason for their estrangement. Brown, 
however, might have done more to show 
what probably made the strength of this 
mutually-unique friendship, had he followed 
up Mumford’s clue that Brand suggests 


'.“ Hawthorne, Melville, and ‘Ethan Brand,’ ”’ 
American Literature, 111 (March, 1931), 72-75. 





Ahab.? 
three years before Moby-Dick was pub- 
lished, Hawthorne in “ Ethan Brand” did 
portray another Ahab, seems to me to reveal 
one support, at least, on which that friend- 
ship was built. Of all the writers in America 
in 1851, Hawthorne—creator of the revenge- 


For the fact that even as much as 


ful Chillingworth and the “Man of 
Adamant *—was certainly the one who 
could understand Ahab, the only one to 
whom the author of Moby-Dick could con- 
fess his “ wicked book,” and to whom he 
could dedicate it. And it was Hawthorne 
to whom Melville wrote: “I say your 
appreciation [of Moby-Dick] is my glorious 
gratuity.””® 

That the stories of Ethan Brand and Ahab 
are demonic and confessions of the com- 
pulsion towards self-assertion and self- 
immolation brings us at once into the 
gloomy inner world where Melville and 
Hawthorne met. What we know of Melville 
and Hawthorne at Pittsfield and Lenox is 
altogether happy and joyous; at that time 
both were richly employed, Hawthorne 
working in the glow of fame and Melville 
at last, like his whale, rallying himself for 
a mighty flurry. This happiness, of course, 
did not dismiss the inner gloom that both 
so much drew on for creativity: the happi- 
ness itself was the effulgence of this 
creativity and the shock of their recognition. 
When they talked—how gloriously we can 
only imagine from the meagre records— 
wasn’t it always of what Melville called 
“ontological heroics,” and the same in 
Lenox as later on the Liverpool beach?‘ 
The letters, too, indicate that Melville made 
the most of Hawthorne’s response, that he 
not only unburdened himself, but delighted 
in portraying Hawthorne as a fellow nay- 
sayer, another unincumbered spirit whose 
only baggage was his “‘ Ego.””® 

Ethan Brand and Ahab are the literary 
counterparts of Hawthorne and Melville’s 
unincumbered egos. They raked these 
characters from the fires in the hell of their 
own souls, hoping by the self-therapy of 
the literary act to exorcise them for ever. 
Hawthorne was the more successful: 
nothing more satanic ever came from his 

? Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville, New York, 
1929. p. 147. 

* Willard Thorp, Herman Melville, New York, 
1938, p. 394. 

‘Julian Hawthorne. Nathaniel Hawthorne and 


His Wife, Boston, 1885. I. p. 400. 
°> Thorp, Herman Melville, p. 388. 
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pen, but with the confession of his own 
unpardonable sin his work retained jts 
vigour for a few more years and then began 
its gradual decay. This demon had haunted 
the pages of his work for twenty years, 
But Melville was still descending into his 
primal depths; his heart of darkness was 
still to be conquered: the attainable felici- 
ties he recommended, Hawthorne might now 
enjoy with the help of Sophia, but not 
Melville, who was still in search of krakens 
and could not conclusively accept as his 
the literary ends of Ahab. He was still 
the undomesticated intellectual wanderer 
because, unlike Hawthorne, the enigma he 
wrestled with was not only in the soul of 
man but in Nature—in the warp and woof 
of the providential fabric of the universe, 
Although, like Ahab, his battle was within 
his own soul, his soul had been first engaged 
by the maliciousness of the universe: and 
Melville wanted to attribute that unpardon- 
able sin to God. 

With this difference in mind—and there 
are others—Ahab and Ethan Brand are 
nevertheless spiritual kin. Both are 
wanderers with the highest intellectual 
credentials, undertaking a search for moral 
mysteries, and at first with laudable high- 
mindedness: were it not for their enlarging 
egotism and the withering of their hearts 
they would be the saviours of mankind. 
Their defeat is the result of the inevitable 
contamination of pride (“*. . . a sin,’ Brand 
says, ‘that grew within my _ own 
breast. . . .’”), the pride that Hawthorne 
often found in perfectionism, in the 
unwillingness to accept the necessity of 
human imperfection, which is an unwilling- 
ness to submerge the ego or to withhold 
the final demand. Brand finally recognises 
this as the unpardonable sin, but Ahab never 
does—although we know it to be from 
Father Mapple’s Sermon, and the whole pur- 
port of Ishmael’s escape. That sin for both 
Melville and Hawthorne was the sin of 
intellect: ‘“‘ The sin of an intellect,’ Brand 
acknowledged, ‘that triumphed over the 
sense of brotherhood with man and 
reverence for God, and sacrificed everything 
to its own mighty claims! ’” Brand, there- 
fore, could only take refuge in himself and 
add, “‘ Freely, were it to do again, would 
I incur the guilt. Unshrinkingly I acceot 
the retribution! ’” And Ahab, too. could 
only end his life with a defiant “‘ Thus, I 
give up the spear! ’” 
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Certainly this is a sin that feeds on itself, 
and both men are case-studies of the 
torment of the soul consuming _ itself. 
The lime-burner and the sea-captain had 
begun their careers humbly. In their final 
hours they were able to recall, Ahab in the 
reflector of Starbuck’s eye and Brand in 
the mirror of his memory, “. . . with what 
tenderness, with what love and sympathy 
for mankind, and what pity for human guilt 
and woe” they had felt themselves moti- 
vated. But somehow this motivation had 
hardened into an “‘ Idea” and had hardened 
Brand and Ahab into monomaniacs. If the 
identification of Ahab and Brand is way- 
ward at times, it is nowhere more certain 
than in the fact that in their respective 
pursuits the counterpoise of mind and heart 
had been disturbed, that both had lost “ the 
holy key of sympathy” and had sacrificed 
the heart. By using men and women for 
his cold analysis, Brand had become “a 
fiend,” and Ahab, who also possessed the 
magnetic power (which Hawthorne and 
Melville associated with mesmerism), had 
attracted his crew—his arms and legs—to 
the service of his personal revenge. 

And in time both had become immured 
in an isolation they could never again break 
through. Ahab retreated behind the shield 
of his authority into sultanism, and fore- 
saking Starbuck and Pip went forth to a 
lonely death at sea. Brand, returning from 
his successful quest, fended the human sym- 
pathy of Bartram, little Joe (another Pip, 
a celestial child), the jollifiers of the tavern 
and even the dog by his evil laughter, and 
was soon left enveloped in his own “ bleak 
and terrible loneliness”—a loneliness so 
terrible that the kiln was preferable.* 

We are reminded that Brand was once 
pronounced mad by the village doctor, and 
Ahab, Ishmael relates, was insane; but in 
both the insanity only sharpened their 
malignant intellects. In “his fatal pride,” 
Ahab realigned the compasses, and Brand, 
undertaking an act as necessary to his search, 
“annihilated ” the soul of a girl in a psycho- 
logical experiment. Both acts, of course, 
were demonstrations of their superior 

“science,” a wizardry Hawthorne often 

‘Emerson said after Hawthorne’s funeral: ‘I 
thought there was a tragic element in the event, 
that might be more fully rendered—in the painful 
Solitude of the man, which, I suppose. could no 
longer be endured, and he died of it.” Journals 


of Ralph Waldo Emerson, edited by E. W. Emer- 
son and W. E. Forbes, Boston, 1914, X, pp. 39-40. 
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associated with the Devil. Even more, their 
madness distorted “ reality’: Ahab read the 
doubloon and the whale to his own purposes 
and railed against the pasteboard masks 
—the “dumb blankness” of whiteness— 
that screened the ultimate knowledge. And 
Brand, peering into the picture-box of the 
Wandering Jew—the box having already 
gratified the young in their need for 
illusions—* beheld only a vacant space of 
canvas.” For him, this was self-knowledge, 
the proof (the tragic recognition) that his 
quest was ended, and he willingly proceded 
to pay the price. In his final scene he 
lived through many of the events of Ahab’s 
more lingering retribution: like Ahab, he 
was the child of fire, and standing over 
the hellish kiln went unscorched just as 
Ahab did when grasping the lightning rods. 
And his final utterance, too, shows him 
once more to be Ahab’s kin: 
“O Mother Earth,” cried he, “who art 
no more my Mother [Ahab in “The 
Candles”: “‘. . . my sweet mother, I 
know not.. .’”], and into whose bosom 
this frame shall never be resolved! 
[Perishing at sea is the equivalent.] O 
mankind, whose brotherhood I have cast 
off, and trampled thy great heart beneath 
my feet! [Ahab in “The Symphony ”} 
O stars of heaven, that shone on me of 
old, as if to light me onward and upward! 
—farewell all, and forever. [Ahab in 
“The Quadrant ”] Come, deadly element 
of Fire—henceforth my familiar friend! 
Embrace me, as I do thee! [Ahab in 
“The Candles”: “‘Leap! leap up, and 
lick the sky! I leap with thee; I burn 
with thee; would fain be welded with 
Wc 
The personal exploration of this demonism 
guaranteed, I think, the friendship of Haw- 
thorne and Melville. And for Hawthorne, 
for whom the search was over, it made the 
continued quest of Melville too challenging 
to permit the life-long communion Melville 


needed. SHERMAN PAUL. 
Harvard University. 


* BUNDLING’ OR ‘ TARRYING ’ 


THIS strange form of courtship was prac- 

tised in parts of Wales up to the middle 
years of the 19th century. The Welsh Educa- 
tion Commissioners, in their Report of 
1847, said that the custom was “ widelv 
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prevalent” in Radnorshire and adjacent 
counties. Briefly, it allowed a courting 
couple, on the eve of their expected 
marriage, with the knowledge and consent 
of the parents, to spend a night together 
fully dressed in the young woman’s bed- 
room. From their deliberations of that night 
the couple were expected to make up their 
minds whether or not they would carry 
out the marriage contract. The custom was 
known as “ bundling.” 

The custom was carried to the American 
colonies, where it was called “ tarrying.” 
The following interesting description of the 
custom, as practised in Massachusetts, was 
given in Burnaby’s Travels, published in 
av79: 

“When a man is encouraged by a woman, 
and proposes, with the parents’ consent, 
to marry her, he is allowed to tarry with 
her one night, in order to make his court 
to her. At the usual time the old couple 
retire to bed, leaving the young ones to 
settle matters as they can,—who, after 
having sate as long as they think proper, 
get into bed together, but without pulling 
off their undergarments, in order to pre- 
vent scandal. If the parties agree, it is 
all very well, the banns are published, 
and they are married without delay. If 
not, they part, and possibly never see 
each other again: unless, which is an 
accident that seldom happens, the for- 
saken fair one prove pregnant, and then 
the man is obliged to marry her, under 
pain of excommunication.” 


W. H. Howse. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN’ 


is rather strange, considering how 
distinctive a place Mrs. Craik’s famous 
novel occupied last century, and indeed still 
occupies, in this country and America, that 
no full-scale life of her ever seems to have 
been attempted. There is Richard Garnett’s 


T 


short article in the D.N.B. and various ' 


other literary friends have written briefly of 
her and her work. To N. & Q., of 22 and 
29 June, 1901 (ante, 9th. S., VII., 482-4, 
501-3) I contributed the first detailed account 
of her father, Thomas Mulock, a man of 
great but unproductive talent, adding some 


further notes in your issue of 2 Feb., 


1924 (ante, cxlvi, 78-9). In 1915, in my 
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privately printed work, The Mellards and 
Their Descendants, | devoted pp. 37-105 to 
an article ‘Dinah Maria Mulock and Her 
Family Circle,’ where I gave all the informa- 
tion I had gathered from printed sources 
about the novelist, supplementing it from 
private papers in my own possession (she 
was my father’s first cousin). Since then 
nothing much has been added to our 
knowledge of her. But now Miss Audrey 
V. Matthews, of ‘Kingsley,’ Townsend 
Avenue, St. Albans, is collecting material 
for the full life that has been so long delayed, 
and she will be very grateful for any help 
that can be given her. Mrs. Craik lived a 
very quiet life, and sought no publicity, 
but she and her husband entertained many 
literary friends at their ‘Corner House’ at 
Shortlands. Numbers of her letters must 
survive among descendants of those friends, 
and among her father’s kinsfolk near and 
far, and any kindly lent to Miss Matthews 
will be copied and promptly returned. 


ALEYN LYELL READE, 


A POETIC STRICTURE OF THE 
GOTHIC ROMANCE CRAZE (1810) 


E late Montague Summers often 
exasperated his readers by quotations 
from material that supported his views 
without giving complete _ bibliographical 
information. Indeed, Summers’ critics very 
often doubted that the corroborative 
material existed. A case in point is a long 
quotation in Summers’ The Gothic Quest 
(p. 33 seq.) which satirised the craze for the 
Gothic romances. Summers identified the 
quotation as coming from Book VII of an 
anonymous poem called The Age (1810). 
We have found the poem and its complete 
title is subjoined: 
The Age. A Poem: moral, political and 
metaphysical. With Illustrative annota- 
tions. In ten books. London: Vernor, 
Hood & Sharpe, 1810. 8vo. pp. vill, 
2 unn., 316. 
The poem itself is a Hudibrastic satire with 
long notes. Summers’ quotation from the 
Book VII is exact. There is little wonder 
that Summers’ veracity was questioned. 
There is no copy of the book in the British 
Museum, and Halkett and Laing make n0 


mention of it. — Francesco CoRDASCO. 
Long Island University. 
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Readers’ Queries 





C ESACRE OF YORKSHIRE.—Inside 

W. tower of Mendlesham church, Suf- 
folk, there hangs on S. wall a hatchment 
bearing the following arms: Or three lions 
rampant gules (Cresacre of Barnborough, 
Yorks.) impaling Barry of six argent and 
sable a canton ermine (Marshall of Notts. 
and Pickering, Yorks.; Waldesheff, Wald- 
sheff). It is for a wife whose husband sur- 
vived her, and appears to be of period 
1775-1825. 

The Rev. E. R. Manwaring-White bought 
this hatchment, and in 1910, moving from 
Yorkshire to Mendlesham, carried it with 
him. He was succeeded in 1932 by the 
present vicar, who, finding it in a stable- 
attic, transferred it to the church. 

In Burke’s Commoners, Ill, 452-453, 
there is a pedigree of Cresacre of Barn- 
borough, ending, however, with Anne, 
wealthy daughter and heiress of Edward C., 
who (1511-1577) married in 1529 John, the 
only son of the famous Sir Thomas More, 
1478-1535, lord chancellor of England. 

Can any Yorkshire genealogist identify 
the Cresacre whose wife this hatchment 


commemorates? CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


AMES INSCRIBED ON WINDOW 
GLASSES.—I remember very well 
when I was an undergraduate at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and that is 50 years ago, 
being told that Walter Pater had scratched 
his name on a window of the room he 
occupied, but that the pane had been 
removed. Can anyone substantiate that 
story? If true, has the piece of glass been 
preserved? 

I observe in Johnson’s Rambler, No. 119, 
in the plaint of the by-gone beauty, ““ When 
my name first began to be inscribed upon 
glasses.” Evidently the gallants of the day 
scratched the name of the reigning toast 
upon wine glasses. Presumably no health 
but hers could be drunk from the glass 
inscribed with her name. H. MICHELL. 


WATKIN GARWAY.—In the Visitation 

of London 1633-4 is shown the arms 
of Watkin Garway (died 1518) by Wm. 
Camden. The arms have a single quarter- 
ing, so Garway was presumably a descen- 
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dant of a heraldic heiress. The arms of the 
heiress are as follows: In the sinister upper 
quarter and in the lower dexter quarters of 
the shield a canton or. a chief gules and 
what appears to be a barrulet between 6 
mascules 3 and 3. To what family did these 
arms belong, and what heiress of this family 
did Watkin Garway’s ancestor marry and 


when? W. T. GARRAWAY. 


MEN AND WOMEN AT FUNERALS.— 
In Puritan, Rake and Squire, by Jane 
Lane, 1950, there is a lengthy quotation 
from some unnamed source on the subject 
of the funeral customs of the day. The 
following statement occurs: “ No Men ever 
go to Womens Burials, nor the Women to 
the Mens.” Is there any evidence that men 
did not attend at the burial of wife, 
daughter or other female relatives? 


P.D.M. 


ROYAL BERKS.—I shall be glad if you 

could refer me to any early and 
authentic reference to Berkshire as Royal 
Berks, or The Royal County. The title 
Royal is taken for granted by writers like 
Ditchfield and Colonel Cooper-King, but I 
have been unable to trace any ancient or 
official reference to this description of the 


county. S. ALLEN WARNER. 


ALLEY.—I have a plaster medallion of 

Louis Philippe with which is a note 

to the effect that it was given to my great 

grandmother by Monsieur Malley, Private 

Secretary to Louis Philippe. Can anyone 
tell me anything about this gentleman? 


R. E. T. WILLIAMS. 


PAPIER CHIMIQUE.—What is or was 
papier chimique? Sydney Smith 
asked Monckton Milnes on Feb. 7th, 1841, 
to get him some and thanked him for doing 
so on Feb. 14th. 
I have searched French and English dic- 
tionaries and the encyclopaedia and asked 
some chemists and stationers—but without 


success. N.C. S. 


REHISTORY.—I should be very grate- 
ful to any person or organisations 
capable of communicating to me (at my 
own expense), for a month, any of the 
following documents: 
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1. “ Transactions of the Glasgow Archae- 
ological Society,” 1937, new series, vol. IX, 
part I, for a paper by Mr. A. D. Lacaille. 

2. “* Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society, 
Cambridge, 1935,” new series, Vol. I, for 
an article by Mr. J. G. D. Clark. 

3. John G. D. Clark: “The Mesolithic 
Age of Britain,’ Cambridge University 
Press, 1932. 

4. John G. D. Clark: “The Mesolithic 
Settlement of Northern Europe,” Cambridge 
University Press, 1936. 

PIERRE BARRIERE. 


Professor of French Literature, 
74 Rue Mazarin, 
Bordeaux, 
France. 


AMES AND KIPLING.—The drunken 
man-waiter (who had seen better days) 
in Kipling’s The Janeites (1924), is reported 
by his illiterate subordinate to have thus 
addressed his Janeite masters: ‘ Pa-pardon 
me, gents . . . she did leave lawful issue 
in the shape of one son; an’ ‘is name 
was ’Enery James.’ 

I have always supposed this reference 
to be the dramatic method of which 
Emma is the first example. But is there 
any second? As a temporary gunner I 
had an exchange with Kipling on the 
matter of the obturating pad in this story; 
but I neglected to solicit him on a more 
important point. R.W.C. 


REENWICH HOSPITAL.—When was it 

first proposed to establish a hospital 

for seamen at Greenwich? Evidence of 

royal interest is shown in the Earl of Not- 

tingham’s letter to the Treasury dated 
May 27th, 1692. N.M.C. 


RTHUR SYMONS.—Being engaged on 
research concerning Arthur Symons, 
poet and critic, and more especially the 
study of his function as _ intermediary 
between French and English literatures, I 
should be grateful to any persons or organi- 
sations possessing letters and documents 
bearing on Arthur Symons, if they could 
be kind enough to let me have them or to 
advise me of their existence. 

I should, naturally, take the greatest care 
of documents thus entrusted to me, and 
would return them without delay. I should 
be only too pleased to hold myself at the 
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disposal of anyone gracious enough to have 
rendered me this service. 
Rocer A. LHOMBREAUD, 
Merton College, Oxford. 


OURCES WANTED.—The following are 
the first lines of poems which, in 

various anthologies, are attributed to the 
authors named, but despite much search | 
have not succeeded in tracing them to their 
original sources. Help with any would be 
greatly appreciated. 

How near me came the hand of Death 
(George Wither). 

How prodigious is my fate (Katherine 
Philips). 

There's no dallying with love (Sir Edward 
Sherburne). 

When first in all thy youthful charms 


(John Dryden). 
W. H. W. Sasine. 


Clerus Anglicanus stupor mundi. 
J. E.M. 


To those who wait Time is long; 
To those who love Time is not. 


L. F. Hewey. 


CUPFUL OF WIND.—What is the 

origin of this expression which was 
known to Defoe? It has been suggested that 
it comes from Dorset. N.M.C. 


CHOOL SONGS.—I should like to know 
the words of any school songs which 
are in use. W.S.F. 


GHEPPERD, OF BARKING.—The Vestry 
Minutes of Barking, Essex, state that, 
on Ist October, 1857, Mr. Shepperd, of the 
Hope Beerhouse, made application to the 
Vestry to have his rates increased to £15, 
to enable him to have his certificate refused. 
Can any of your readers explain what this 
certificate was, why Shepperd wanted it 
refused, and in what way it was dependent 
on the rates he paid? J. E. OXLey. 


KYLARKING.—Is there any recorded 

use of this term before the third case 

of R. Nelson in 1809? In particular, 1s 

any order recorded in the Royal Navy of 

Merchant Navy in the form ‘to dance and 
skylark *? N.M.C. 
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Replies 





THE ROYAL ARMS OF ENGLAND.— 
Mr. O’Lundy’s query under the head- 
ing “Sir Walter Scott’s Heraldry” (cxcvi. 
196) draws attention once more to the need 
for an authoritative and properly docu- 
mented book on the Royal Arms. In the 
meantime it may be useful to set out certain 
facts as to the origin of those arms. But 
first, as readers of N. & Q. hardly need to 
be reminded, those arms are not, as Mr. 
O'Lundy says, Azure, 3 golden leopards or 
lions passant guardant, but Gules, 3.... 

Whether or no that coat originated from 
the shield which Henry I hung about the 
neck of his son-in-law Geoffrey of Anjou 
when knighting him in 1127 is perhaps 
arguable, but what is clear is that, however 
much the beasts enamelled on that shield 
may resemble leopards to a 20th century 
eye, to Geoffrey and his contemporaries they 
were lions, little lions it is true, but none 
the less lions; Jeonculi is the word used by 
his contemporary biographer, John of Mar- 
moutier. Few if any of the herald-artists 
of the 12th century could have seen a real 
lion and early pictures of the beast often 
have no mane to speak of. 

Geoffrey’s wife was Maud, daughter of 
King Henry I and widow of the Emperor 
Henry IV. They had two sons, Henry, 
eventually King Henry II, and William Fitz- 
Empress who died in 1163. William as may 
be seen by his seal bore a single lion ram- 
pant. What Henry II bore is not known 
but it is probable that he too wore a single 
ramping lion for both his sons did so, both 
his son and successor Richard Coeur de 
Lion (not Coeur de Léopard!), and also 
his illegitimate son by Fair Rosamund, 
William Longépée Earl of Salisbury. It is 
however an odd thing that although both 
these men first wore the single lion, both 
left it and took other arms. Richard 
assumed (see his second Great Seal) the coat 
which has ever since been known as the 
toyal arms of England, while Longépée 
resumed his grandfather's blue shield with 
six golden lions as may be seen to-day on 
his tomb in Salisbury Cathedral. The above 
facts prove that the English royal beast 
was a lion. Authorities for the above state- 
ments will be found in a copiously docu- 
mented paper by Mr. Geoffrey White on 
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“The Plantagenet Enamel at Le Mans ”"— 
Complete Peerage, vol. XI, Appendix G, 
see especially pp. 141, 142. On the seal of 
William FitzEmpress see the Northants 
Record Soc., vol. 4, p.24; the Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Heralds’ Commemorative 
Exhibition in 1934, p. 69, and Mr. Wagner’s 
books, Historic Heraldry of Britain, 1939 
and 1948, p.40, and Heraldry in England, 
p. 10, fig. B. 

There is one other point which may be 
mentioned in this connexion. It is said 
in many of the popular books that the kings 
of England from William I to Henry II 
bore Gules, 2 lions passant guardant or. 
In later ages that was certainly the arms of 
the Duchy of Normandy and King John 
bore the coat on his seal before his accession, 
but for its use by the earlier kings there is 
no more evidence than there is for the coat, 
Barry of silver and azure in which some 
15th century manuscripts say that William 
of Normandy invaded England. 

As for the name Plantagenet that was 
given as a nickname to Geoffrey of Anjou, 
but it was not regarded as a surname, i.e., 
family name, until much later. 


H. STANFORD LONDON. 


ALDEN’S MIDDLE-ENGLISH 
PRAYER.—The fifteenth century frag- 
ment from Royal MS. 2 Bx, attributed to 
Palden in N. & Q. cxcvi. 134, is defective 
in sense as well as in metre, notably the 
verses printed : 


Nowe Lorde I beseeche you to sende me 
such grace thys 

daye to dwelle Jn your sarvys and ffor 
to shewe me the 

ffowl ffende that ys my mortall enimye. 


A devout man does not pray to be shown 
the foul fiend. Some words have fallen out 
after shewe me, and part of the gap can 
be supplied with fair certainty. Read: 


Nowe Lorde I beseeche you to sende me 
such grace 
thys daye to dwelle In your sarvys and 
ffor to shewe me your face 
... the ffowll ffende that ys my mortall 
enimye. 
The lacuna contained words meaning ‘ and 
shield (save) me from’ the foul fiend. The 
corrupt text indicates that Palden was not 
the author, but merely wrote down, as a 
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prayer for himself, lines from an imperfectly 
remembered poem on the Hours of the 


Cross. KENNETH SISAM. 


RICHARD CROMWELL AND THE 

CLARKE FAMILY (cxcvi. 61, 173).— 
Your querist may obtain the information 
required in Edmund Ludlow’s Memoirs 
(1698), vol. ii. pp. 631-640. 

The various movements and counter- 
movements of the leaders of the Whitehall 
and Wallingford House Army parties are 
minutely detailed. The latter contains the 
name of a Colonel Clarke. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


A NEW ALLUSION IN_ GRAY’S 

ELEGY? (cxcvi. 184)—Mr. H. W. 
Jones has too readily accepted F. W. Bate- 
son’s statement that there is no satisfactory 
critical (i.e., annotated) edition of Gray. If 
he had consulted D. C. Tovey's Pitt Press 
edition, he would have found the Macbeth 
parallel cited, except for the point that 
*jocund’ occurs in both passages. But this 
is a good way further on in the Elegy, and 
1 doubt whether there is even an unconscious 
recollection. Mr. Jones italicizes Shake- 
speare’s ‘rugged,’ presumably, because it 
occurs in the Elegy, |. 13, which he omits to 
quote. 

The following Latin parallels escaped 
Tovey. The first is noted by W. Warde 
Fowler, The Death of Turnus, p.81. The 
second I have not found recorded. L. 59: 
‘mute inglorious Milton’; Virgil, Aen. XII, 
397: ‘ mutas agitare inglorius artes.’ L. 76: 
“noiseless [Fraser MS.: ‘silent’] tenor’; 
Tacitus, Agric. VI, 4: ‘tenor et silentium.’ 


J. C. MAXWELL. 


A NOON-DAY GUN (clvii. 464; clviii. 
15, 211, 393).—The fine French writer 
Roger Peyrefitte publishes in the review La 
Table ronde (No. 39, Paris, March, 1951, 
p. 88) a long series of notices from Naples. 
From the following one we learn that the 
firing of a noon-day gun is still in use at 
Naples: “Amour du bruit: chaque jour, 
les infants qui guettent, sur le Vomero, le 
coup de canon du castel Saint-Elme 
annongant midi.” O. F. BABLER. 
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NOTES ON BULWER-LYTTON’S 

CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP (cxeyj, 
192).—Two words of Latin in the Dedica. 
tion of ‘Eugene Aram” justify, according 
to the writer, a charge of “ grammatical 
incompetence.” I cannot pass without com. 
ment the strange suggestion that an accom. 
plished scholar wrote defluat instead of 
defluit for the present indicative of the 
verb. This is nonsense, due to a limited 
knowledge of Latin. It needs no erudition 
to recall Horace’s pleasant little fable of the 
stupid rustic: 


Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis, 


Then all is clear and the subjunctive is right. 
Bulwer-Lytton repeated the two last words 
in the sense, “ Let the river [annis is a mis- 
print for amnis] flow past.” If Horace was 
not recognised without outside help, his 
name with the words given above and the 
reference, Ep. I, 1, 42, could have been 
found under defluo in a Latin dictionary. 


V.R. 


* BILLY TAYLOR, BRISK YOUNG 

FELLOW” (cxcvi. 40, 152).—This 
ditty (which describes the adventures of the 
“lady fair and free,” when, pursuing her 
lover to H.M.S. Thunderbomb, where—by 
shooting him with ‘his true love in his 
hand ’—she earned from the Captain his 
First Lieutenancy and from George Ill a 
£100 pension) ends sadly with the news that 


When the House of Commons twigged it 
They said it was a regular job, 
And—instead of her annual pension 
They wouldn’t give her a single bob; 
a quatrain long ago deliciously, if doggedly, 
Latinised as 
Sed Senatus dixit esse 
Regulare negotium, 
Nec e pensione dedit 
Singulum robertulum. 


The Latin rendering by an anonymous 
translator, appeared in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by J. Vincent, Oxford, where it was 
preceded by a like version of John Gilpin 
and followed by one of Barney Buniline, 
and some smaller pieces. My copy—“ Editio 
Altera "—was printed, I think, about 1887- 


1890. Cuar_es J. B. GASKOIN. 
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The Library 





A HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, by 
Steven Runciman. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1951. 25s.) 


ANYONE glancing over the pages of this 
erudite volume—the first of three—will 
soon have any popular ideas about the 
romance of the Crusades dispelled from his 
mind, and he will soon start reading the 
book in earnest. This contribution to early 
history is written by an expert with no fanci- 
ful theories about his subject, but it is not 
a book solely for the historian. An extract 
from the Preface is so important that it 
must be quoted: ‘ Whether we regard them 
[the Crusades] as the most tremendous and 
most romantic of Christian adventures or 
as the last of the barbarian invasions, the 
Crusades form a central fact in medieval 
history. Before their inception the centre 
of our civilization was placed in Byzantium 
and in the lands of the Arab Caliphate. 
Before they faded out, the hegemony in 
civilization had passed to western Europe. 
‘oo of this transference modern history was 

Bhsy 0 

The story opens in the fifth century and 
ends with the foundation of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem in a.D.1100; between these 
two dates a struggle for power took place 
which has not been previously described in 
English in anything like the detail now pro- 
vided by Mr. Runciman. Primarily a 
struggle over matters of religion, we have 
a picture of the various sects in the East 
and the capture of Jerusalem in 614 by the 
Persian general Shahrbaraz; eight years 
later, Heraclius, a young Armenian noble- 
man, decided to take the offensive and 
became, as it were, the first of the Crusaders. 
Legend and tradition did much to foster 
enthusiasm in the West for the protection 
of Jerusalem and the holy places, and Mr. 
Runciman leads us through a maze of 
events leading up to the end of Moslem 
power in Northern Syria. The Christians of 
Southern Svria and Palestine found the 
dominion of the Fatimids easy to bear, and 
by the middle of the eleventh century the 
lot of the Christians in Palestine had seldom 
been so pleasant. 

The desire for pilgrimage to the holy 
Places was deeply rooted and, until the Arab 
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conquests, such journeys were accomplished 
notwithstanding difficulty and hardship. The 
tenth century was the great age of pilgrim- 
ages when conditions were somewhat easier; 
western religious thought was much 
influenced by the changing circumstances, 
and Normans, Scandinavians, Hungarians, 
and others made the journey by various 
routes. But the foundations of the Byzan- 
tine power were weakened in the middle of 
the eleventh century and from this date the 
story is one of strife culminating in the 
victory of the Turks at the Battle of Manzi- 
kert in 1071. 

The second section of the book deals with 
the preaching of the Crusade and the belief 
in the righteousness of a holy war. Urged 
by the Church authorities (particularly by 
Pope Urban II) to fight the infidel, Christian 
knights and soldiers, bishops, priests and 
humbler folk all rushed to journey across 
Europe to Constantinople and thence to the 
Holy Land. Such journeys were perilous in 
the extreme; what Mr. Runciman aptly 
describes as ‘ The People’s Expedition’ was 
led by Peter the Hermit and cost many 
thousands of lives and did not materially 
help the cause. 

Quarrels over leadership continued even 
after victory had been secured, and from 
the time of the Crusaders’ arrival before 
Nicaea the story of the last three years of 
the eleventh century is one of bloodshed 
and privation. It is quite clear that the 
Crusading princes were not prepared to 
co-operate for the good of Christendom 
when a chance arose for acquiring personal 
possessions; treachery was not unknown, 
and with the capture of Antioch the future 
of the Crusade seemed to be in jeopardy. 
Bohemond, always an adventurer, had made 
it clear that he intended to keep Antioch 
for himself, so it was left to Raymond of 
Toulouse and the Count of Flanders to 
resume the march to Jerusalem with but 
little aid from Bohemond’s army. On the 
evening of 7 June, 1099, the Christian army 
was encamped before the Holy City and in 
six weeks, after a fanatical massacre, the 
Crusaders met to appoint a ruler for Jeru- 
salem. The choice fell eventually on 
Godfrey of Lorraine who was soon to be 
succeeded by Baldwin, the penniless younger 
son of the Count of Boulogne. As Godfrey 
did not live to enjoy the fruits of his active 
work in regaining the holy places, neither 
did Urban II live to receive the news of 
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the campaign which he had so vigorously 
advocated. 

The main sources used for this vivid 
narrative are listed on pp. 327-35, secondary 
sources are given in footnotes, and there is 
an extensive bibliography. This book will 
be the standard work on the subject for 
many years to come and we look forward 
to the remaining volumes. It is inevitable 
that a large number of persons should be 
mentioned in so wide a study, and as many 
of the names are unfamiliar, it would be 
a convenience if a brief “ Who’s Who’ could 
be given as an Appendix to avoid turning 
to the index and tracing a person through 
a number of references. Mr. Runciman has 
done a splendid piece of work in critically 
examining the Crusading movement from 
all angles; his vast knowledge of the 
literature and geography of the territories 
concerned gives this fascinating book the 
seal of reliability which is, after all, the pur- 
pose of historical writing. 


JOSEPH SPENCE. A critical biography by 
Austin Wright. (The University of 
Cambridge University 


Chicago Press; 
Press. 30s. net.) 


"THE remains of Spence offer ample 


materials for his biographer. Most of 
them exist in manuscript in the British 
Museum and in the collection recently 
acquired by Mr. James Osborne of Yale, 
who is engaged on a definitive edition of 
the famous Anecdotes. Few people have 
troubled to look even at the manuscripts 
which are publicly owned, and even though 
they temptingly include a hundred and fifty 
letters which, like Gray, Spence wrote to his 
mother during his European tour in the mid- 
century. The manuscript materials are 
richly supplemented by those in print: 
passages in the books of friends and in 
Spence’s own books tell us all we need to 
know about a “life .without anything to 
frighten one in it”—to employ words of 
Spence in a letter to his mother written 
when he was in his forty-second year. Mr. 
Wright has used the engaging materials with 
care, the result being a pleasant account and 
picture of “the amiable Spence,” that busy 
scholar-dilettante for whom, as for his 
friend Shenstone, the gentle art of gardening 
was as attractive as that of writing. Very 
properly, Mr. Wright regrets that Spence 
did not write a life of Pope. As we know 
from the Anecdotes, he had a good stock 
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of materials which, had he settled on 
biography, he could have supplemented 
few others could from his memory of hi 
many visits to Twickenham. As Mr. Wrigh 
says: 
for faithful devotion, for sincere admira: 
tion of a superior, for single-mind 
interest in the concerns and the we 
of his hero, one cannot find in the hig. 
tory of English literature a parallel fo 
Joseph Spence save perhaps in the person 
of James Boswell. 
It is sad to think that his omission may we 
have had no more momentous a cause th 
deference to that dog in the manger, Wa 
burton. Spence had a remarkable numb 
of friends and acquaintances and 
Wright’s biography will be much consult 
as a source book. : 
Mr. Wright calls his book a critig 
biography, and it well earns that epithet 
He is open-eyed enough, for instance, 
see that a pamphlet defending Pope in th 
affair of the publication of Bolingbroke} 
Idea of a Patriot King is likely to b 
Spence’s, and there are judicious pages whi¢ 
well begin, if no more than that, a cle 
investigation of the reliability of Spence 
an anecdotist—and with happy results, — 
Mr. Wright is also a useful critic 
Spence’s many writings, chief of which ini 
day was the Polymetis—that book whi 
helped to inspire Lessing’s Laocoén am 
which was a pioneer work in the criticisi 
much practised to-day that links poetry af 
painting by their subject-matter. (As 
critic of Spence’s small output of ve 
Mr. Wright shows himself as not so sound 
The book is written inoffensively, and i 
transcripts show a desire to be acc 
the present reviewer has checked some hal 
dozen of them, and has the following 
to report: on p. 37, 1.5, for ‘ Orchard’ 
‘Orchat’; on p.46, 1.25, for ‘ Englar 
read ‘England: ’; the passage quoted 6 
p. 208 as from B.M. Egerton 1960 does 1 
seem to exist in that manuscript. 


CORRIGENDA 
cxcv. 469, col. ii. The Greek words sho 
be epvOpos, EavOos, yAavKos, yapoTe 
medLos, meALOvos. 

cxcvi. 161, col. ii, 1.39. For San Moret 
read San Mereno; 180, col. i, line 1. 
15/2/1593 read 5/2/1593; 192, col. ii, I 
40. After ‘as follows’ insert “ Fire”; 1 
col. i, line 48. For Thumes read Thunres. 
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